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The  parish  of  Monifieth  near  Dundee  (now  indeed  part  of 
Dundee)  is  one  of  the  ancient  parishes  of  Scotland  and  endowed 
with  a fascinating  history:  site  of  an  early  Celtic  foundation,  later 
of  a Culdee  monastery  and  notably  involved  in  the  main  events  of 
the  church’s  story  in  Scotland  with  well-authenticated  records.1 

The  church,  manse  and  ancient  kirk-yard  share  the  single 
traditional  site  and  near  the  church  door  is  a large  five-panelled 
stone  memorial  to  the  Erskines  of  Linlathen,  including  Thomas 
Erskine.2  Inside  the  church  on  the  long  wall  and  flanking  the 
pulpit  are  two  stained  glass  windows,  elegant  at  least  by  Victorian 
standards  and  emanating  from  the  workshops  of  Burne-Jones  and 
William  Morris.  One  of  these  is  a memorial  to  Thomas  Erskine. 
So,  in  a traditional  parish  church  within  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  memorials  is  to  a man  who  was  never 
a member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  whom  it  is  doubtful 
latterly  if  he  regarded  himself  technically  as  a member  of  any 
church,  and  who  appeared  in  his  time  to  many  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland  as  a central  threat  to  the  doctrines  of  that  church.  Yet 
he  worshipped  in  this  church  — frequently  in  the  later  period  of 
his  life  — and  was  buried  in  its  shadow  in  March  1870.  Such  was 
the  esteem  in  wliich  he  was  held  that  the  window  was 
commissioned  and  placed  there  to  his  memory. 

It  was  in  the  main  a quiet  retired  life  that  Erskine  lived. 
Certainly  he  travelled  very  extensively  on  the  continent  and  lived 
there  for  a period;  he  also  resided  a good  deal  in  Edinburgh.  But 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  his  home  was  at  Linlathen,  an 
estate  on  the  outskirts  of  Dundee  and  bordering  on  the  old  parish 
of  Monifieth. 


grandfather  was  John  Erskine,  Professor  of  Scots  Law  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  18th  century  and  diligent  compiler  of  An 
futitute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  His  uncle,  Dr  John  Erskine,  was 
collegiate  minister  at  Greyfriars  and  a leader  of  the  Evangelical 
party,  who  formed  a most  happy  colleagueship  with  Dr 
obertson,  equally  distinguished  among  the  leaders  of  the 
operates.  David  Erskine,  Thomas’s  father,  was  a Writer  to  the 
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Signet,  who  purchased  the  Linlathen  estate,  but  his  declining 
health  took  him  to  Italy  where  he  died  at  Naples  in  1791  when 
young  Thomas  was  only  three  years  old.  The  mother  lived  mainly 
in  Edinburgh  for  the  sake  of  the  children’s  education  and  Thomas 
Erskine  attended  the  High  School,  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1810.  He  never  in  fact  practised 
law  but  on  his  brother’s  death  in  1816  — a great  grief  to  him  — 
he  came  to  live  at  Linlathen  with  his  sister,  Mrs  Paterson,  and  his 
brother-in-law.  Between  1820  and  1837  he  published  his  main 
writings  and  then,  curiously,  from  around  1840  until  his  death  in 
1870,  he  published  almost  nothing,  perhaps  because  he  was 
disinclined  to  enter  public  controversy  and  preferred  to  think  his 
own  thoughts.  He  was  constantly  engaged,  however,  in 
conversation  and  discussion  with  a wide  group  of  friends  and  he 
carried  on  a voluminous  correspondence.  His  letters  reveal  the 
man,  and  history  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr  William  Hanna 
for  collecting  and  editing  much  of  his  correspondence,  which 
provides  a primary  source  of  information  about  Erskine. 

Something  of  the  stature  of  the  man  and  the  breadth  of  his 
mind  and  interests  is  apparent  in  the  distinction  and  variety  of  his 
correspondents,  most  of  whom  were  not  just  acquaintances  but 
intimate  and  loved  friends.  They  included  Thomas  Carlyle, 
Thomas  Chalmers,  Dean  Stanley,  John  McLeod  Campbell, 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice;  and  on  the  continent  he  numbered 
among  his  intimates  Alexandre  Vinet,  the  Swiss  theologian, 
Adolph  Monod,  Madame  de  Stael,  Madame  de  Broglie  and 
indeed  a host  of  others. 

Despite  his  studious  interests,  he  was  anything  but  a recluse 
and  the  house  at  Linlathen  became  a gathering  place  for  great 
numbers  of  people.  He  made  himself  very  much  a member  of  the 
local  community.  Once  established  at  Linlathen,  he  conducted  the 
daily  worship  of  the  house;  he  established  and  maintained  three 
schools  in  Monifieth  parish  and  gave  time  to  local  matters;  he 
visited  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  people,  the  sick,  the  needy  and 
those  with  problems.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his  loving-kindness. 
He  poured  out  money  actually  creating  jobs  in  times  of  desperate 
unemployment,  assisted  the  work  of  Dundee  Infirmary,  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Harbour  Trust,  acted  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
provided  money  for  the  teaching  of  the  Arts  and  modern 
languages  at  Dundee  High  School.3 

Three  aspects  of  Thomas  Erskine’s  life  reward  examination: 
the  nature  and  manner  of  the  influence  of  his  basic  theological 
message  for  his  contemporaries;  the  significance  of  his  experience 
of  and  attitude  to  (as  it  would  be  called  today)  the  charismatic 
movement  of  his  time;  and,  thirdly,  his  churchmanship  or 
apparent  lack  of  it. 
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On  the  first  theme,  what  he  propounded,  in  his  earlier  writing 
at  least,  was,  in  a sense,  not  spectacularly  new  nor  revolutionary 
in  itself.  Yet  it  created  a national  and  international  stir.  The 
explanation  of  the  power  of  his  influence  is  a complex  question.  It 
may  seem  hardly  worth  saying  that  what  he  taught  must  be  seen 
in  the  context  of  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  but  this  really  has 
quite  particular  significance  in  coming  to  an  estimate  of  the 
nature  of  his  influence. 

It  was  a time  in  Scotland  when  public  theological  thought 
appeared  to  have  made  little  or  no  progress  in  a hundred  years. 
Yet  it  was  a period  when  new  thought  marked  other  spheres  of 
life,  a time  of  intellectual  and  technological  advance.  Only  in 
theology  was  there  stagnation.  Outside  the  religious  world  there 
was  much  scepticism,  and  the  influence  of  Hume  struck  fear  into 
many  godly  hearts  so  that  they  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  two  quite  different  rigidities  controlled  men’s 
minds  religiously  — the  rigidity  of  the  Deism  of  the  Moderates 
and  their  fear  of  mysticism,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  men  and  conservative  evangelical  thought.  Moreover, 
as  Andrew  Drummond  and  James  Bulloch  have  put  it,  “the 
temperature  was  rising”  as  these  two  schools  of  thought 
confronted  each  other,  and  other  issues  of  conflict  were  beginning 
to  appear.4 

Thomas  Erskine’s  writings  proved  critical  for  the  time  in  the 
sense  that  others,  whose  names  became  better  known,  freely 
admitted  that  they  began  their  own  thinking  in  new  ways  under 
the  influence  of  his  insight  not  least,  because  of  the  freshness  of 
his  presentation  of  theological  ideas.  Two  of  these  were  to  become 
notable:  in  Scotland  John  McLeod  Campbell,  and  in  England 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  Both  were  to  suffer  for  what  they 
dared  to  think  and  state,  and  this  fact  makes  a significant  point 
about  Erskine.  He  was  exceptional  in  being  a lay  theologian.  As 
such,  however  much  he  was  attacked,  he  was  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  church  court.  This  gave  him  a freedom  in 
making  public  his  response  to  what  he  saw  as  the  central  message 
of  the  gospel  — a freedom  not  available  to  churchmen  or  church 
theologians  of  the  time,  whatever  they  may  have  thought. 

It  has  been  pointed  that  Erskine  has  been  largely  neglected  by 
church  historians.  This  is  partly  attributable  to  his  long  silence,  in 
terms  of  published  material,  for  the  last  33  years  of  his  life.  But 
perhaps  too  he  was  overshadowed  not  so  much  by  the  distinction 
of  those  whom  he  influenced  as  by  the  public  turmoil  which  came 
to  surround  them,  men  like  McLeod  Campbell  who  became 
passionate  causes  cdlebres. 

His  first  book,  published  in  1820,  was  Remarks  on  the 
A.  L.  Drummond  and  J.  Bulloch,  The  Scottish  Church,  1688-1843  (1973),  180- 
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Internal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion.  Its  popular 
success  was  immediate  and  most  remarkable,  running  to  eleven 
editions  including  translation  into  French  and  German.  Much 
later  he  was  bitterly  attacked  in  the  Edinburgh  Christian 
Instructor  by  those  who  in  their  spleen  declared  that  there  must 
be  a “society  for  the  diffusion  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Erskine”, 
but  such  a claim  could  hardly  be  made  on  the  publication  of  his 
first  book. 

His  theme  in  the  Internal  Evidence  was  the  inwardness  of  the 
response  necessary  to  salvation  — the  assent  of  the  conscience  — 
and  by  conscience  he  means  the  whole  consciousness,  not  just  a 
moral  detector.  The  Incarnation  shows  God’s  infinite  love  and 
within  every  man  was  the  faculty  to  accept  or  to  reject.  Faith  was 
not  the  acceptance  of  doctrines  and  events;  it  consisted  of  a total 
spiritual  condition  showing  that  a man  had  responded  in  his 
whole  being  to  the  love  of  God.  The  subjectivity  of  his  view  was 
not  new.  In  quite  different  ways  and  with  different  qualifications, 
Evangelicals  and  Moderates  would  have  found  it  acceptable  and 
did.  Dr  Andrew  Thompson  of  St  George’s,  later  a bitter  critic  and 
opponent  of  all  Erskine  stood  for,  praised  the  book.  John  Henry 
Newman,  alone  among  notable  theologians,  rejected  it  with 
vehemence  as  “a  very  peculiar  and  subtle  form  of  rationalism  that 
exists  covertly  in  the  popular  religion  of  the  day”,  and  Newman 
went  on  to  attack  him  in  his  tracts.5 

The  Internal  Evidence  was  followed  by  an  Essay  on  Faith  in 
which  he  developed  his  idea  with  more  precision.  Then  in  1828  he 
published  The  Unconditional  Freeness  of  the  Gospel.  The  title  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  how  the  direction  of  his  thinking  was 
diverging  from  the  stricter  Calvinist  views.  Thomas  Chalmers, 
however,  then  a close  friend,  though  the  friendship  was  to  become 
rather  less  intimate  later,  welcomed  the  book,  but  with  a 
significant  note  of  caution:  “I  don’t  like  narrowing  the  basis  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  pin-point  speculations  of  an  individual  brain”. 
This  was  a criticism  one  might  have  expected  him  to  apply  earlier 
to  the  Internal  Evidence.  Yet  he  went  on,  “I  do  fear  that  the  train 
of  his  thoughts  might  ultimately  lead  Mr  Erskine  to  doubt  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments.  Now  that  would  be  going  sadly 
against  the  Scriptures.”6 

The  Brazen  Serpent  dealing  with  the  atonement  was  published 
in  1831,  the  year  of  McLeod  Campbell’s  deposition  for  his  views 
on  the  very  matters  with  which  Erskine  was  concerned.  The  theme 
of  Christ’s  death  and  sacrifice  is  present  in  all  of  Erskine's 
writings  but  it  is  in  the  Brazen  Serpent  that  he  particularly 
presented  views  which  at  that  time  would  be  seen  immediately  as 
not  in  accord  with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  He  rejected  what  he 

s H.  F.  Henderson , Erskine  of  Linlathen,  31-2. 

• Ibid.,  35-6. 
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called  “the  humanly  devised  doctrine  of  substitution”,  which  he 
declared  “has  come  in  place  of  and  cast  out  the  true  doctrine  of 
the  headship  of  Christ  . . . Christ  died  for  every  man  ...  not  by 
any  fiction  of  law.  ...  He  did  not  suffer  the  punishment  of  sin 
as  the  doctrine  of  substitution  supposes,  to  dispense  with  our 
i suffering  it,  but  to  change  the  character  of  our  suffering  from  an 
unsanctified  and  unsanctifying  suffering  into  a sanctified  and 
sanctifying  suffering”.7 

His  last  main  enterprise  in  published  work  (apart  from  the 
posthumously  published  volume  under  the  title  of  The  Spiritual 
Order)  was  the  Doctrine  of  Election  (1837).  Here  he  quite  simply 
rejected  accepted  Calvinist  views.  In  presenting  the  work,  he 
hoped  (in  words  so  humble  and  yet  so  devastating)  that  the  reader 
would  “find  a satisfactory  view  of  what  is  meant  by  Election  in 
the  Bible  and  satisfactory  proof  that  passages  in  the  Bible  on 
which  the  commonly  received  doctrine  of  that  name  rests  do 
indeed  teach  something  very  different.”  “I  hope  too,”  he  added, 
“my  reader  will  see  that  in  thus  requiring  that  what  we  learn  from 
the  Bible  should  harmonise  with  the  light  in  our  consciences,  1 
am  not  detracting  from  the  true  authority  of  the  inspired  Book, 
but  only  putting  it  in  its  true  place.”8  This  is  taken  slightly  out  of 
context  in  a dishonest  way  to  emphasise  what  points  critics  could 
pick  up  from  this  book  with  which  to  challenge  Thomas  Erskine. 
Incidentally,  of  course,  in  this  book  there  is  a clear  change  of 
view  on  predestination,  for  in  1822  he  had  written  to  Chalmers 
accepting  the  traditional  doctrine.9 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  an  extensive  exposition  of  parts 
: of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  the  heart  of  this  is  chapter  11 
1 where  he  dealt  with  the  daunting  verses  in  the  eighth  chapter 
which  were  so  critical  for  aspects  of  predestination.  He  was 
undaunted  and  used  these  very  passages  to  undermine  the 
j accepted  orthodox  view.  His  exegesis  of  these  passages  is 
; remarkable.  Principal  Shairp,  whose  admiration  for  Erskine  was 
unbounded  and  who  was  to  see  much  of  what  Erskine  taught 
accepted  into  the  church’s  thinking,  felt  compelled  to  say  of  his 
biblical  interpretations: 

“They  were  exceedingly  ingenious  and  such  as  could  only 
have  occurred  to  a meditative  and  highly  spiritual  mind.  But 
it  often  seemed  as  if  the  interpretation  was  born  from  within 
his  own  thought,  rather  than  gathered  from  impartial 
exegesis.  So  strong  was  the  heat  of  his  cherished  convictions, 
that  before  them  the  toughest,  most  obdurate  text  gave  way, 

J ’ £ Erskine,  The  Brazen  Serpent  (1831),  34  ff. 

* w Th e Doctrine  of  Election  (2nd.  edition,  1878),  xiii. 

W.  Hanna,  Letters  of  Thomas  Erskine  (1  vol.  edition,  1878),  33. 
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melted  and  fused  into  the  mould  which  his  bias  had  framed 
for  it.”10 

Of  the  manner  and  nature  of  his  influence  a summary  must 
suffice.  What  he  did  for  McLeod  Campbell  was  to  provide  a 
background  of  support  for  him  and  those  associated  with  him.  It 
appears  that  they  had  been  simultaneously  thinking  along  similar 
lines.  He  heard  Campbell  preach  in  an  Edinburgh  church  and 
came  home  saying  “I  have  heard  today  from  that  pulpit  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  true  Gospel.”11  They  met  and  corresponded  and 
maintained  a life-long  friendship.  In  1829  and  1830,  when 
McLeod  Campbell  was  under  great  pressure,  he  spent  three 
months  each  summer  at  Row  supporting  his  cause  in  writing  and 
public  speaking.  He  was  then  and  later  a factor  of  great 
significance  in  that  movement  which  was  to  change  the 
theological  climate  despite  the  Assembly’s  dealing  with  Campbell 
and  Alexander  Scott.12 

Erskine’s  influence  in  the  case  of  Frederick  Dennison  Maurice 
and  those  associated  with  him  in  the  significant  movement  of 
spiritual  progress  in  England  is  clear-cut.  Alec  Vidler,  for 
example,  has  no  doubt  that  Maurice  “was  influenced  by  Erskine 
more  decisively  than  by  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
certainly  more  so  than  by  Coleridge  or  Julius  Hare.”13 

When  Maurice  was  a youth  he  found  himself  at  a crisis  of 
faith,  drawn  to  the  narrower  type  of  Calvinism  but  hesitant.  At 
that  point,  a friend  of  Erskine  drew  Maurice’s  attention  to  Erskine’s 
writings  and  he  found  his  way  forward  in  the  light  of  Erskine’s 
teaching.  Years  later,  in  1853,  Maurice  dedicated  to  Erskine  his 
book  of  sermons  on  the  prophets  and  kings  of  the  Old  Testament: 

“The  pleasure  of  associating  my  name  with  yours,  and  the 
kind  interest  which  you  expressed  in  some  of  these 
sermons  . . . might  not  be  a sufficient  excuse  for  the  liberty 
which  I take  in  dedicating  them  to  you.  But  I have  a much 
stronger  reason.  I am  under  obligation  to  you,,  which  the 
subject  of  this  volume  especially  brings  to  my  mind,  and 
which,  other  motives  beside  personal  gratitude,  urge  me  to 
acknowledge”. 

He  went  on  to  say  of  the  sermons  “I  may  claim  you  as  their 
spiritual  progenitor”  and  added  “I  have  longed  to  do  what  I have 
done,  for  many  years  ...  I wished  to  tell  others  how  much  I 
believe  they  as  well  as  I owe  to  your  books,  how  they  seem  to  me 
to  mark  a crisis  in  the  theological  movement  of  this  time.”14 

10  Principal  Shairp,  Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Erskine,  in  W.  Hanna,  Letters, 
525. 

11  W.  Hanna,  Letters,  102. 

13  Ibid.,  104. 

13  A.  R.  Vidler,  F.  D.  Maurice  and  Company  (1966),  249. 

14  W.  Hanna,  Letters,  100  ff. 
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Erskine’s  place  in  the  movement  of  revival  and  rethinking  on 
the  continent  is  a separate  topic  and  one  of  some  complexity. 
Perhaps  one  extravagant  tribute  may  be  quoted.  Alexandre  Vinet, 
the  Swiss  theologian,  remarked  that  “if  it  were  allowable  to  say  ‘I 
am  of  Paul,  I am  of  Apollos’  ...  I should  say  ‘I  am  of 
Erskine’.”15  Vidler,  too,  quotes  Otto  Pfleiderer’s  comparison  of 
the  influence  of  Erskine  and  Campbell  with  that  of  Kant  and 
Schleermacher:  “Erskine  and  Campbell  appear,  however,  to  have 
reached  their  convictions  in  entire  independence  of  German 
theology,  by  their  own  absorbing  study  of  the  Bible  and  I regard 
their  ideas  as  the  best  contribution  to  dogmatics  which  British 
theology  has  produced  in  this  19th  century’’.16 

Erskine’s  writings  and  personal  contact  with  so  many 
influential  people  opened  up  in  a fresh  way,  and  at  a critical 
time,  discussion  of  matters  which  required  examination.  The 
soundness  and  consistency  of  his  views  were  not  so  important  as 
the  fact  that  he  opened  up  these  matters  publicly  for  discussion. 
The  attacks  on  him  particularly  by  Dr  Andrew  Thompson  and  the 
Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  became  more  and  more 
vituperative  and  personal.  Dr  Thompson  preached  a series  of 
sermons  in  refutation,  and  the  themes  were  followed  up  in  the 
Instructor.  In  1831,  for  example,  in  a sermon  on  ideas  of 
universal  pardon,  we  find  him  referring  to  Erskine’s  work  as  “a 
work  which  one  would  think  was  more  than  sufficient  to 

I overwhelm  with  shame  Mr  Erskine  and  his  compeers  in  the 
attempts  to  impose  on  the  religious  a system  of  doctrine  which  is 
at  variance  with  both  reason  and  scripture”.17  Again  Erskine’s 
brief  involvement  in  the  charismatic  movement  of  the  time  gave  a 
reviewer  in  the  Instructor  the  opportunity  to  sneer  at  “Mr 
Erskine,  whose  name  has  sunk  into  a mere  index  for  whatever  is 
rash,  silly,  extravagant”.  18  The  modern  promoter  has  the  phrase 
that  “there’s  no  such  thing  as  bad  publicity”;  and  without  doubt 
the  volume,  violence  and  character  of  the  critical  attacks  made  his 
views  known  and  encouraged  public  discussion.  Yet  a major 
factor  in  his  influence  must  have  been  undoubtedly  the  man 
himself  — his  great  personal  charm,  his  courtesy  and  his  manifest 
loving  kindness.  These  are  not  mentioned  as  obituary  comments. 
Nonetheless,  the  contemporary  evidence  to  his  personal  goodness  is 
remarkable.  Much  of  his  influence  was  exerted  personally  among 
those  who  came  as  guests  to  Linlathen  in  great  numbers  in  the  years 
after  he  ceased  his  public  literary  work. 

It  was  of  vital  importance  for  the  time  that  there  should  be  a 

15  Ibid..  27. 

“ Otto  Pfleiderer,  The  Development  of  Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant,  and  its 
Progress  in  Great  Britain  since  1825  (1890),  382. 

17  R.  A.  Reid,  “The  Influence  of  Erskine  on  Religious  Thought  in  Scotland", 
unpublished  thesis  (1930),  New  College  Library,  Edinburgh,  276. 
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restatement  of  the  things  of  the  gospel,  if  it  was  to  be  a gospel  for 
men  of  other  lands  in  the  great  missionary  period  ahead.  It  was 
also  vital  that  false  rigidities  should  be  abandoned  if  the  church 
was  to  measure  up  to  the  challenges  of  the  scientific  age  which 
was  dawning.  The  tenor  of  Erskine’s  thought  tended  in  these  new 
directions,  and  some  illustrations  may  be  given  in  Erskine’s  own 
words. 

In  The  Brazen  Serpent  he  said  “men  have  a religion  instead  of 
God”,19  a thought  echoed  by  Maurice  who  remarked  “religion 
instead  of  God  is  the  heresy  oi  our  age”.  Again,  he  observed  how 
Christianity  itself  “has  more  analogy  with  natural  science  than 
with  history.  . . . There  must  be  a centre  of  gravity  in  the  moral 
world  which,  when  once  found,  we  shall  be  right,  like  the  planets 
not  only  as  to  that  centre,  but  to  everything  else”.20  He  wrote  to 
Maurice:  “They  speak  of  traces  of  humanity  being  most  visible  in 
all  faiths  and  forms.  Why  not  say  that  humanity  is  Christianity? 
For  what  else  is  it?  Were  not  that  true  light  in  man,  were  not  the 
Son  of  God  in  him,  where  would  his  humanity  be?”21 

If  these  statements  indicate  a mind  not  at  all  in  tune  with  the 
harsher  brands  of  Calvinism,  something  of  his  influence  also 
stemmed  from  the  fact  that  there  was  much  in  Calvinism  that  he 
did  not  reject.  He  declared  that  if  Arminianism  was  a wolf  in 
sheep’s  clothing,  Calvinism  was  a sheep  in  wolf’s  clothing.22  His 
attitude  was  ambivalent  and  quite  deliberately  so.  Nearly  all  the 
really  good  men  he  had  known,  he  said  — the  truly  holy  men  — 
had  been  brought  up  in  Calvinism.  He  rejoiced  in  the  deep 
reverence  before  God  which  Calvinism  evoked:  “In  this,  Calvinism 
is  true  and  great  and  I honour  it.  What  I cannot  accept  is  its 
conception  of  God  as  one  in  whom  power  is  the  paramount 
attribute,  to  which  a loving  righteousness  is  made  quite 
subordinate,  and  its  restriction  of  the  love  of  God  in  a way  which 
seems  to  me  not  righteousness  but  partiality.”23  It  was  his 
development  of  that  statement  that  was  in  time  to  influence 
radically  not  only  Scottish,  but  continental  thinking  and  indeed 
the  thinking  of  some  in  far-off  America. 

The  second  aspect  of  Erskine’s  life  to  be  considered  is  the 
episode  of  his  involvement  with  the  Charismatic  movement  which 
was  by  no  means  unique,  except  in  one  respect.  For  Erskine  it 
was  a traumatic  experience  and  it  is  important  because  of  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  man,  and  because  it  may  well  have  been  a 
major  factor  in  making  him  much  more  hesitant  about 
committing  himself  to  published  writing. 

His  theme  had  been  the  internal  response  necessary  to 

'*  T.  Erskine,  The  Brazen  Serpent,  200. 

20  H.  F.  Henderson,  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  49. 

21  W.  Hanna,  Letters,  334. 

22  Ibid.,  31  In. 

23  Principal  Shairp  in  Hanna,  Letters,  531. 
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salvation,  and  the  internal  evidence.  Now  through  his  friendship 
with  young  Alexander  Scott  and  John  McLeod  Campbell  in  the 
Clyde  and  Gareloch  area,  he  began  to  receive  first-hand 
information  of  remarkable  religious  manifestations  there.  The 
events  and  their  outcome  belong  much  more  to  the  story  of 
Edward  Irving  and  need  not  be  elaborated  here.  They  centred  on 
the  MacDonald  brothers  in  Port  Glasgow,  Mary  Campbell  of 
Helensburgh,  and  others  associated  with  them.  There  were 
accounts  of  healings,  of  outpourings  of  the  spirit  and  of  speaking 
with  tongues. 

In  1829  and  1830  Erskine  had  an  interest  in  being  in  the  area; 
the  controversy  over  McLeod  Campbell  and  his  teaching  was 
reaching  a critical  stage  and  Campbell  was  to  preach  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Dumbarton  the  sermon  that  was  to  provide  one  of 
the  counts  of  the  libel  against  him  in  the  subsequent  General 
Assembly.  After  a visit  in  May  in  which  he  was  much  impressed 
by  what  he  saw  and  heard  among  those  affected  by  the 
movement,2*  Erskine  returned  later  in  the  year  and  actually  lived 
with  the  MacDonalds  for  a period  of  six  weeks. 

The  MacDonalds,  twin  brothers  James  and  George,  were 
shipbuilders,  practical  men  who  worked  manually  in  their  own 
yard.  Each  had  undergone  an  experience  of  conversion  and, 
through  contact  with  Mary  Campbell,  had  come  to  a conviction  of 
the  special  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Erskine  attended  the  daily 
prayer  meetings  in  their  house  and  so  was  personally  present  at 
the  speaking  with  tongues  and  other  manifestations,  at  times 
apparently  being  moved  to  tears  by  the  intensity  of  it  all.25 

Convinced  of  the  authenticity  of  what  he  saw,  Erskine 
committed  himself  whole-heartedly  in  the  matter,  and  produced 
and  had  published  in  Greenock  his  short  tract  On  the  Gifts  of  the 
Spirit: 

“Whilst  I see  nothing  in  Scripture  against  the  reappearance 
or  rather  continuance  of  miraculous  gifts  in  the  Church,  but 
a great  deal  for  it,  I must  further  say  that  I see  a great  deal 
of  internal  evidence  in  the  West  Country  to  prove  their 
genuinely  miraculous  character,  especially  in  the  speaking 
with  tongues”.26 

There  followed  the  publication  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  in  1831 
where  he  committed  himself  further  and  included  passages  which 
he  specifically  deleted  from  the  subsequent  edition.  The  attacks 
on  McLeod  Campbell  and  Scott  were  much  on  his  mind  and  he 
interpreted  the  alleged  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  as  a sign 
against  the  church  and  its  leaders  with  apocalyptic  vehemence  in 
a manner  uncharacteristic  of  him: 


24 
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“the  world  dislikes  the  recurrence  of  miracles  and  yet  it  is 
true  that  miracles  have  recurred.  I cannot  but  tell  what  I 
have  seen  and  heard.  I have  heard  persons,  both  men  and 
women,  speaking  with  tongues  and  prophesy,  that  is,  speak 
in  the  spirit  to  edification,  exhortation  and  comfort.  And  I 
am  compelled  to  regard  these  things  as  strong  confirming 
signs  of  a great  approaching  crisis.”27 

After  more  in  the  same  strain  he  pleaded  that  he  was  not 
writing  in  a spirit  of  presumption  or  opinionativeness  against  the 
shepherds  of  the  flock  but  from  a conviction  of  the  truth  and  out 
of  “an  apprehension  of  the  Judgment  impending  over  the  land, 
and  from  a deep  anxiety  on  their  behalf  as  to  the  course  which 
their  supreme  ecclesiastical  court  may  pursue  in  those  cases  now 
before  them.  ...  It  is  a sciemn  trial  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it 
is  the  trial  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  whether  she  will  deny  the 
Lord  that  bought  her  or  not.28  Thus,  for  Erskine,  the 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  were  seen  to  be  signs  of  judgment  on 
the  times,  if  not  of  an  impending  end. 

In  May  1832  he  had  some  conversation  with  Chalmers  on  the 
subject  of  the  movement  and  he  still  insisted  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  signs.  He  followed  the  conversation  up  with  a letter  in 
which  he  supported  his  contentions  with  scriptural  allusions.  Two 
things  however  he  conceded.  He  agreed  “cordially”  with  Chalmers 
that  sanctification  of  the  heart  was  a greater  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  in  man  than  any  miracles  and  that  charity  is 
the  greatest  gift.29 

Yet  perhaps  some  note  of  doubt  was  already  appearing.  After 
asking  Chalmers’  forgiveness  for  his  pursuing  of  the  topic  he 
wrote:  “It  is  the  principle  in  the  Scriptures  that  I press,  not  the 
particular  instances,  though  I have  the  fullest  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  several  of  them”.30 

By  1833  his  attitude  had  completely  changed  and  from 
December  of  that  year  he  was  withdrawing  from  his  earlier 
position.  He  wrote  to  his  cousin  in  1834: 

“My  mind  has  undergone  a considerable  change  ...  I have 
seen  reason  to  disbelieve  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  that  is 
in  Mr  X,  and  I have  stronger  reason  to  disbelieve  that  it  is 
in  others.  . . . These  gifts  are  but  signs  and  means  of 
grace;  they  are  not  grounds  of  confidence;  they  are  not 
necessarily  intercourse  with  God;  they  are  not  holiness,  nor 
love,  nor  patience.  They  are  not  Jesus.”31 


27  T.  Erskine,  The  Brazen  Serpent,  203. 
11  Ibid. 

2*  W.  Hanna,  Letters,  140. 

10  Ibid.,  141  (my  italics). 

21  Ibid. , 150. 
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He  concluded  by  saying  with  some  distress  that  he  should  have 
waited  before  committing  himself: 

“I  cannot  believe  there  has  been  no  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit 
at  Port  Glasgow  and  in  London,  but  I feel  that  I have  to 
wait  in  every  case  upon  the  Lord,  to  receive  in  my  heart 
directly  from  Himself  my  warrant  to  acknowledge  anything 
to  be  of  His  supernatural  acting,  and  I have  erred  in  not 
waiting  for  this.  . . .”32 

He  was  at  pains  not  to  impugn  the  godliness,  sincerity  or 
integrity  of  the  MacDonald  brothers,  or  of  others  in  the 
movement,  but  was  sorely  disillusioned  by  finding  the  source  of 
some  of  the  prophecies.  He  instanced  two  matters  spoken  of  “with 
power”  by  James  MacDonald,  adding:  “I  discovered  the  seed  of 
his  utterances  in  the  newspapers”.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
newspaper  reports  were  the  subconscious  origins  of  the 
prophecies.33  Now  the  growing  controversy  and  bitterness 
surrounding  gentle  Edward  Irving  disturbed  him  greatly  and 
Irving’s  early  death  in  1834  intensified  the  emotion  surrounding 
the  whole  episode.  The  MacDonalds  too  died  in  1834  and  1835, 
perhaps  significantly,  of  tuberculosis.  The  sad  story  was 
summarised  in  the  note  which  he  appended  to  his  Treatise  on 
Election  in  1837: 

“In  two  former  publications  of  mine,  the  one  entitled  A 
Tract  on  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  — the  other  the  Brazen 
Serpent  — I have  expressed  my  conviction  that  the 
remarkable  manifestations  which  I witnessed  in  certain 
individuals  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  about  eight  years  ago, 
were  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  which  we  read  in  the  New  Testament.  Since  then 
however  I have  come  to  think  differently,  and  I do  not  now 
believe  that  they  were  so.  . . .” 

He  proceeded  to  elaborate  the  matter  and  concluded  in  his 

humble  way: 

To  some  it  may  appear  as  if  I were  assuming  an 

importance  to  myself,  by  publishing  my  change  of  opinion; 
but  I am,  in  truth,  only  clearing  my  conscience  which 
requires  me  thus  publicly  to  withdraw  a testimony  which  I 
had  publicly  given,  when  I no  longer  believe  it  myself.”34 

He  was  anxious  lest  he  might  have  led  others  in  a wrong 

direction.  For  someone  of  his  nature  it  was  a traumatic 

experience,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  it  undermined  his 
confidence.  The  question  may  be  asked  whether  the  unhappy 
affair  was  not  a major  factor  in  his  withdrawal  from  published 

” Ibid.,  152. 

51  Ibid.,  154. 

T.  Erskine,  Treatise  on  Election  (1837),  note  appended. 
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writing.  Apparently  too,  a new  nervousness  inhibited  him  from 
undertaking  so  much  public  preaching  and  speaking,  and  the 
public  gatherings  for  worship  and  preaching  at  Linlathen  also 
ceased. 

A third  theme  in  Erskine’s  life  worthy  of  attention  is  his 
churchmanship.  In  an  age  when  the  religious  were  church-going 
in  the  conventional  sense  and  denominational  definiteness  was 
forthright,  and  was  to  become  more  bigotedly  so,  Erskine’s 
churchmanship  — or  perhaps  more  accurately  his  attitude  to 
church  membership  is  a matter  of  interest.  Among  his  forbears 
he  numbered  those  of  strong  Covenanter  tradition.  His  great 
grandfather,  Colonel  John  Erskine  of  Carnock,  was  of  those  who 
brought  William  of  Orange  to  England,  but  he  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  grounds  that  he  feared  “he  would 
thereby  be  held  as  approving  of  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  manner  of  its  connection  with  the  State”.35 
Colonel  Erskine’s  grandson  and  Thomas  Erskine’s  uncle  was  Dr 
John  Erskine  of  Greyfriars,  already  mentioned.  So  the 
presbyterian  roots  of  the  family  were  quite  explicit. 

One  result,  however,  of  the  early  death  of  Thomas  Erskine’s 
father  was  that  the  formative  period  of  his  youth  was  spent  at 
Airth  at  the  home  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs  Graham  of 
Airth.  There  a different  tradition  held  sway.  Mrs  Graham  was  an 
episcopalian  and  a Jacobite,  and  prayers  were  not  offered  for  the 
Georges.  The  Airth  home  was  next  door  to  the  parish  church  and 
the  ringing  of  the  parish  church  bell  was  the  signal  for  the 
reading  of  the  episcopal  service  in  the  Graham  household.  His 
grandmother’s  gentle  piety,  lacking  all  presbyterian  rigidity, 
appears  to  have  made  a lasting  impression  on  young  Thomas. 

Yet  when  he  and  his  mother  and  sister  came  to  Linlathen  in 
1818  they  became  associated  with  Ward  Independent  Chapel  in 
Dundee;  but  with  the  publication  of  The  Unconditional  Freeness 
of  the  Gospel  in  1828,  Dr  Russel,  minister  of  Ward  Chapel,  had 
what  must  have  been  a most  unpleasant  task  in  asking  Erskine  to 
withdraw  from  the  congregation.36  There  appears  to  be  some 
evidence  that  Dr  Russel  himself  did  this  with  great  regret,  but  the 
strength  of  the  fear  of  unorthodoxy,  which  marked  the  time,  is 
signified  by  the  fact  that  he  did  it.  Apparently  there  were  those  in 
the  congregation  who  might  have  withdrawn  had  Erskine  stayed. 

So  Erskine  looked  to  where  a freer  theological  atmosphere 
prevailed  and  that  was  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  made 
available  premises  in  Broughty  Ferry  for  establishing  an  episcopal 
congregation  there  and  the  present  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  of 
St  Mary’s,  Broughty  Ferry  owes  its  origins  to  him.  He  claimed 
freedom,  however,  as  to  where  he  might  worship.  In  Edinburgh 
he  attended  services  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other 

35  H.  F.  Henderson,  Thomas  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  2. 

3‘  J.  Malcolm,  The  Parish  of  Monifieth,  376. 
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denominations.  On  the  continent,  his  contact  was  with  the 
Reformed  churches,  and  in  Paris  it  was  with  various  “Revival” 
groups  of  that  time.  Mrs  Stirling,  his  sister,  writing  from  Paris  in 
1850,  mentioned  how  “we  see  Plymouth  Brethren,  Irvingites, 
Roman  Catholics,  Puseyites  and  Evangelicals”.37  She  was 
referring,  of  course,  to  individuals  but  contact  with  worshipping 
groups  of  various  kinds  is  also  implied.  Latterly,  living  at 
Linlathen  he  communicated  at  Broughty  Ferry,  but  he  frequently 
attended  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  particularly  Monifieth 
parish  church.  He  also  exercised  his  rights  as  a heritor  of  Mains 
church  on  the  outskirts  of  Dundee.38  On  coming  first  to  Linlathen 
he  himself  regularly  conducted  worship  for  the  household  in  the 
hall  there.  Then,  as  he  became  more  active  theologically,  friends 
and  neighbours  also  attended,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred.39 

In  1827  he  wrote  from  the  continent  asking  his  cousin,  Rachel 
Erskine,  to  seek  assistance  in  finding  “a  proper  person  for  the 
Ferry  Chapel”.40  The  Chapel  had  been  built  by  the  Haldanes  as  a 
mission  station.  When  the  group  using  it  declined,  Erskine 
bought  it  and  arranged  for  ministers  of  various  denominations  to 
preach  and  he  himself  preached  there  on  occasion.  In  a letter  to 
Madame  de  Stael  written  from  25  St  Andrew  Square  in 
Edinburgh  in  September  1829,  Erskine  expressed  his  wish  “to  see 
Madame  de  Broglie  and  yourself,  but  it  seems  God  has  called  me 
to  be  a witness  for  the  truth  at  home.  I am  continually  engaged  in 
preaching  to  small  congregations  at  present  — three  hours  every 
day  and  often  much  more.”41  Presumably  these  were  praying 
meetings  of  the  earnest,  and  certainly  some  of  the  gatherings  were 
related  to  his  espousal  of  the  McLeod  Campbell  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  real  instinct  for  worship,  as  distinct  from 
preaching  and  teaching,  is  significantly  revealed  in  a letter  written 
from  London  on  Christmas  Day  1837: 

“I  went  to  the  church  in  the  Temple  and  enjoyed  the 
peaceful  prayers  exceedingly.  I really  prefer  the  Church  of 
England  service  to  any  that  I know,  it  brings  us  all  so  much 
into  one  and  it  makes  the  minister  so  much  the  mouth  and 
leader  of  the  people,  instead  of  lifting  him  out  of  the  people 
and  making  him  the  only  doer  of  anything  in  the  church.”42 

It  was  certainly  an  eclectic  ecclesiasticism  which  he  displayed, 
not  just  casually  but  as  an  indication  of  principles  that  he  held 
strongly  in  relation  to  what  he  did  and  did  not  believe  about  the 
church.  Much  about  these  convictions  is  revealed  in  one  letter  of 
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1834  to  Lady  Elgin,  though  there  are  many  other  related  and 
relevant  passages.  The  context  was  the  controversy  over  the 
establishment  of  the  Irvingite  Church  on  its  own  particular 
confessional  basis  but,  ignoring  for  the  moment  the  context,  the 
extracts  which  follow  are  significant  in  themselves: 

“What  I heard  from  Dr  Thomson  . . . seemed  to  be  at 
variance  with  all  that  I know  and  feel  of  the  first  elementary 
principle  of  true  religion.  In  his  zeal  for  the  church  he 
seemed  to  me  to  lose  sight  of  the  individual  personality  of 
that  intercourse  with  God  through  His  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
the  basis,  and  the  only  basis,  of  religion.  He  frequently 
repeated  that  Christ  was  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  church 
and  that  the  light  in  man  only  answered  to  the  ministrations 
of  the  ordained  ministers  of  the  church.  I know  that  this  is 
not  so.  . . . They  say,  ‘Come  into  the  church  and  you  will 
see’.  The  first  step  according  to  this  direction  must  be  made 
in  the  dark.  The  first  step  is  a petitio  principii,  a begging  of 
the  question;  it  is  taking  for  granted  the  very  thing  of  which 
I need  evidence:  that  this  is  the  true  church.  I feel  the 
desolateness  of  being  without  a church;  I feel  the  weakness 
and  meagreness  and  selfishness  and  speculativeness  that 
arise  from  our  isolated  condition;  but  I dare  take  nothing 
for  granted  in  this  weighty  matter.”43 

Later  he  repeated  that: 

“I  know  in  some  measure  the  evil  of  being  without  a church, 
but  I feel  that  if  this  were  so  in  its  full  extent  I should  be 
without  a God.  I cannot  express  to  you  how  much  I feel  of 
atheism  in  putting  anything,  whatever  its  name  may  be, 
above,  or  in  place  of  the  witness  of  God  in  my  own  heart, 
the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man.  ...  I feel  certain 
that  the  individual  personality  of  religion  is  not  to  be  lost  or 
diminished,  but  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  a church, 
and  that  it  is  by  our  connection  with  Christ  that  we  are  to 
be  brought  into  a church,  and  not  by  our  connection  with  a 
church  that  we  are  to  be  brought  into  Christ.”44 

On  hearing  someone  say  “if  only  we  could  have  an  infallible 
church,  an  unerring  guide”,  Erskine  was  horrified.  “Oh  no!”  he 
exclaimed,  “such  a thing,  if  it  could  be,  would  destroy  all  God’s 
real  purpose  with  man,  which  is  to  educate  him,  ...  to  awaken 
perception  in  the  man  himself  — a growing  perception  of  what  is 
true  and  right.  . . . Any  infallible  authority  would  destroy  this  and 
take  away  the  meaning  of  a church  altogether.”45  What  he  would 
not  concede  therefore  was  anything  in  the  nature  of  anyone 

43  Ibid..  155. 

44  Ibid.,  156. 

45  John  Tulloch,  Movements  of  Religious  Thought  in  Britain  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century  (1885),  132. 
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committing  his  religious  or  intellectual  conscience  to  any  body 
calling  itself  a church.  He  does  talk  of  “church”  in  clear 
distinction  from  “churches”,  for,  as  he  believed  in  the  community 
of  all  men  under  the  Headship  of  Christ,  he  naturally  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  community  of  Christians  under  that  Headship, 
but  further  he  would  not  go. 

A curious  postscript  is  that  Erskine  appears  to  have  lost  taste 
for  his  own  books  in  later  life.  When  the  New  World  came  upon 
him  in  the  form  of  two  Americans  who  arrived  to  assure  him  of 
the  great  influence  of  his  books  in  America,  he  asked  which 
books  in  particular.  They  named  two.  “These”,  he  said,  “on  re- 
reading I most  dislike.  Which  of  the  two  did  you  prefer?”  They 
named  one  — “that  one  in  particular  I now  dislike!”46 

The  Dundee  Advertiser  on  28th  March  1870  carried  his 
obituary  in  the  following  words: 

“Sensitively  scrupulous  and  upright,  the  mirror  of  whose 
conscience  a breath  of  indirectness  never  soiled,  he  was  yet 
the  humblest,  most  considerate  of  men.  He  would  sooner 
have  leapt  into  the  gulf  with  Curtius  than  conceived  a lie. 
Friend  of  Chalmers,  De  Broglie,  Carlyle,  Stanley,  Maurice, 
Alexander  Scott,  McLeod  Campbell,  he  yet  hailed  the 
beggar  by  the  wayside  as  his  brother.  If  any  among  us  had 
drunk  into  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  — or  moved  or  helped  others 
to  drink,  that  was  Thomas  Erskine  — his  daily  life  a 
breathing  ministry!” 

Perhaps  that  was  his  chief  importance. 

46  Hanna,  Letters,  573. 
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